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members’ decision in October 1973 to impose an oil embargo Yamani; Henry Kissinger; oil 
upon the United States was a historic turning point. Although the embargo; oil fields as 
embargo against the United States was lifted in March 1974, the ee objectives; Saudi 
potential threat of a new embargo continued to shadow U.S.- 

Saudi relations. In response, Washington developed serious con- 

tingency plans. The article analyzes the factors that led the U.S. 

Congress in 1975 to commission a feasibility study entitled Oil 

Fields as Military Objectives, and attempts to answer how effective 

the threat of military occupation of the oil fields and the com- 

missioning of the study itself actually were in “persuading” Saudi 

Arabia to end contemplating imposing a second embargo. 


Introduction 


Analyzing the factors that led the United States Congress to commission its 
feasibility study, Oil Fields as Military Objectives (1975), reveals the United 
States’ response to the imposition of the 1973 Arab Oil Embargo. By exam- 
ining the effectiveness of threats to potential military occupation of the oil 
fields, as well as the commissioning of the congressional feasibility study 
itself, it becomes understandable that Saudi Arabia was “persuaded” to end 
the oil embargo and more closely align its oil policy with U.S. political and 
economic interests. Reviewing this topic in depth will further reveal that 
Washington’s attempt to affect Riyadh’s calculus did not mean committing 
itself to war in any way. 

Saudi Arabia has long been an important partner to the Western economic 
powers, most notably to the United States, due to its vast energy resources, 
high oil production capacity, relative flexibility to adjust oil production levels, 
and political stability."Saudi Arabia’s oil policy is closely intertwined with its 


CONTACT Samuel E. Willner @) samuelw.ezri@gmail.com È The Ezri Center for Iran & Persian Gulf Studies, 
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"The Nixon administration considered both Saudi Arabia and Iran as strategic partners to the United States. In 
terms of the Arab oil embargo in 1973, the Saudi role was critically important because of its great production 
capacity and flexibility to change its oil production. Iran also contributed to the increase of oil prices, but was 
willing to sell oil to any buyer. 
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strategic interests—namely, economics, politics, and security in the regional 
and international arena. The ramifications of this include Saudi efforts to 
maximize its wealth from its oil reserves, extend its political influence, and 
assure its national security interests. 

The oil embargo that OAPEC members imposed in October 1973 and the 
energy crisis that followed had serious consequences for the American econ- 
omy as well as its domestic and foreign policies. Although the Arabs lifted the 
embargo against the United States in March 1974, the potential threat of a new 
oil stoppage continued to cast a long shadow upon U.S.-Saudi relations. In 
response, Washington policymakers developed serious contingency plans. 

The possibility of using U.S. military force in order to occupy foreign oil 
fields seems to have been publically discussed for the first time in May 1973 
when Senator J. William Fulbright (Democrat, Arkansas), the Chairman of 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, warned that he had apprehen- 
sions that the United States or its military allies “might secure oil supplies in 
the Middle East by military means.”* Nonetheless, the issue first surfaced as a 
serious contingency in January 1975. On January 13, Business Week quoted 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger (1973-1977) that the use of military force 
against oil producing countries “would be considered only in the gravest 
emergency.... I am not saying that there are no circumstances where we 
would not use force... but it is one thing to use it in the case of a dispute over 
price; it’s another where there is some actual strangulation of the industria- 
lized world.”? These statements stirred serious condemnations among the oil 
producers—some of which were quite confrontational—and most notably 
from Ahmad Zaki Yamani, the Saudi Minister of Petroleum. Yamani warned 
on several occasions that, in the case of a military occupation, the Saudis 
would destroy their oil fields—a doomsday scenario. 


The oil embargo of 1973 


The Arab oil embargo, which was declared on October 16, 1973, and the 
energy crisis that followed had serious consequences on the economies of the 
industrialized West and their domestic and foreign policies.* The announce- 
ment from the members of OAPEC in Kuwait on October 16 that they were 
imposing an oil embargo” on nations that were supporting Israel in the 
October War (known in Israel as the Yom Kippur War) was a historic 
turning point, as it represented a radical change in policy direction and 


Reported in The Washington Post, May 21, 1973, 1; and “Chronology,” Middle East Journal 27, no. 4 (1973): 484. 

“Kissinger on Oil, Food and Trade,” Business Week, January 13, 1975, 66-76; “Exclusive Interview by Business Week, 
December 23, 1974,” Department of State Bulletin, January 27, 1975, 101. 

‘The embargo had an even more devastating impact on the developing world. 

5The embargo included both the United States and the Netherlands. See for instance: Mordechai Abir, Saudi Arabia 
in the Oil Era: Regime and Elites; Conflict and Collaboration (London, England: Croom Helm, 1988), 127. 
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heralded a dramatic transformation of the world oil industry and global 
energy markets. From a political point of view, the embargo was the 
OAPEC members’ response to American involvement in the 1973 Arab- 
Israeli War. As much as the decision to declare an oil embargo was political, 
it was very much an economic one as well. Yet, as Kissinger rightly writes in 
his memoirs, “the true impact of the embargo was psychological.”” 

Before Egypt and Syria launched the Yom Kippur War on October 6, 1973, 
and the imposition of the oil embargo on October 16, 1973, the Saudi 
leadership had granted several interviews where it indicated its willingness 
to use the oil weapon cautiously in the context of a future Arab-Israel conflict 
—an event that seemed all too real. For instance, in February 1973, ‘Umar al- 
Saqqaf, the Saudi Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, held a press con- 
ference in Jeddah, where he declared that “although the oil weapon could be 
used against the one’s enemies, it was a double-edged weapon, which would 
also hurt the producing country using it as well as friendly states.”® 
According to a British diplomatic report, the Saudi Al-Madina newspaper 
had quoted Saqqaf making a statement at the same press conference, saying 
that “if oil were to be used as a weapon in a conflict against Israel,’ it would 
cause a serious harm to the Arabs as it is one of main sources, which has 
helped Arab steadfastness.”'° It is unlikely that before the imposition of the 
oil embargo the Saudis, or the other members of OAPEC for that matter, had 
imagined the true scope of how immense the impact of their decision to join 
the embargo would be on the world economy. 

For the Saudi monarchy, joining the oil embargo was essentially about its 
national survival, as it was maneuvering in the shadows of both internal and 
external threats. The Saudi pre-war position is vividly summed up in a 
dispatch sent from the British Embassy in Jeddah: 


There is little doubt [...] that the Saudi threats [of using oil as a weapon] should be 
taken seriously: There is a general political law that available power tends to be 
used. To be more specific with respect to Saudi Arabia’s economic power, I think it 
[is] inevitable, at least in the longer term, that the younger educated generation... 
will... bring pressure to bear upon the regime to use that power in that battle. 
Whether or not the pressure is directly exerted, the regime will be conscious that it 
could be, and in the interests of their own survival they will be concerned to meet 


Fadhil J. Chalabi, Oil Policies and Myths: Analysis and Memoir of an OPEC Insider (New York, NY: |. B. Tauris & Co, 
2010), 105. 

7Henry Kissinger, Years of Upheaval (Boston, MA: Little Brown, 1982), 873. 

“Saudi Arabia,” Middle East Economic Survey (MEES), February 16, 1973, 7. 

The Arab oil producers had attempted an oil embargo in 1967. Yet, at that time, the move had not been 
successful. In 1967, some of the Arab members of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
discussed the possibility of imposing an oil embargo to punish Western states for their support for Israel, but 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait objected on the grounds that an embargo would lead only to a loss in revenue and be 
interpreted by the Western nations as a declaration of war. See Michael Barnett, Dialogues in Arab Politics: 
Negotiations in Regional Order (New York, NY: Columbia University Press, 1998), 168. 

1"mMinister Saqqaf declares petroleum will never be used as a weapon,” British Embassy (Jeddah) to the Middle East 
Department (MED), Foreign and Commonwealth Office (FCO), London, February 6, 1973. FCO 8/2119. 
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it.... You will see that my views may be summed up as follows: whether or not the 
Saudi regime may be said already to have decided to use oil as a weapon, the 
factors at work mean that they will do so." 


After the Arabs imposed the oil embargo, several members of the Saudi royal 
family, especially the Minister of Petroleum Yamani, made multiple state- 
ments and gave numerous interviews to both the international and Arab 
press, explaining the Kingdom’s position vis-a-vis the embargo. They claimed 
that the legitimacy of their position justified their actions. Further, the Saudis 
had warned several times about the consequences should there be military 
action against the oil producers. Yamani’s interview with Danish television 
on November 22, 1973, indicates that the stakes were very high on both sides 
of the embargo. The Saudi Minister reminded the interviewer, “I think what 
we have as an oil weapon is far more greater [sic] than we did. What we did 
was nothing at all.... If Americans are thinking of a military action, this is 
also another possibility, but then—this is a suicide....” The interviewer 
interrupted Yamani, and continued asking him what would happen if the 
United States resorted to using military force and occupied the oil fields of 
Saudi Arabia. Yamani answered, “there are some sensitive areas in the oil 
fields in Saudi Arabia, which will be immediately blown up.” The interviewer 
instantly responded by asking, “By yourself? By your people?” Yamani 
replied, “Of course, of course.... What will happen... [Europe] has to live 
without oil from Saudi Arabia for so many years, because it takes years to 
repair that.... Now you can imagine what kind of gambling that could be.” 

Some of the diplomatic documents indicate that the American adminis- 
tration evaluated the possibility of a new embargo in 1971.'° Not long after 
the oil embargo was imposed, the U.S. National Security Council prepared an 
assessment saying that “there is a difference between Arab rhetoric and 
performance—not only is it difficult for all the Arab nations to enforce 
their cutback and embargo policies, but there will be both economic and 
political incentives for them to rely more on words and less on deeds.”'* The 
assessment was probably meant to say that the embargo might not turn out 
to be as serious as some of the analysts had predicted earlier. As such, the 
assessment continued that “while an Arab oil embargo against us will cause 


Mil as a Weapon,” H. B. Walker (British Embassy, Jeddah) to MED (FCO, London), August 4, 1973. No. 40, FCO 8/ 
2119. Confidential. 

12“Interview on Danish Television with Saudi Arabian Minister of Petroleum, Shaikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, 
November 22, 1973.” (Transcript) Danish Embassy (London) to FCO (London), November 29, 1973. FCO 8/2121. 
Telegram, Confidential. 

13“QPEC/OIl Company Negotiations,” (Memorandum) Carter (Assistant Legal Advisor for Economic Affairs) to 
Stevenson (Legal Adviser) and Trezise (Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs), January 14, 1971. 
Foreign Relations of the United States (FRUS), Vol. XXXVI, Energy Crisis, (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 2011), 173. 

4" Arab Oil Embargo and Production Cutbacks,” (Memorandum) Charles A. Cooper (National Security Council) Henry 
Kissinger (Secretary of State), November 3, 1973, FRUS, Vol. XXXVI, Energy Crisis, (Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 2011), 662. 
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serious economic difficulties, the problems that arise will not be so serious 
that they cannot be tolerated.”’” This view began to change quite quickly as 
King Faisal, the central figure behind the initiation of the Arab oil embargo, 
proved reluctant to end the embargo. 


The oil embargo is terminated and the “feasibility study” emerges 


In his memoirs, quoting the ancient Chinese general and military strategist 
Sun Tzu, Henry Kissinger writes, “all warfare is based on deception.”’® It is 
difficult to say what eventually led the Saudis to terminate the oil embargo, 
but it is evident that they were encountering enormous pressure from 
abroad, most notably from the United States, to end the embargo.” The 
Saudi position was not made any easier by the circulation of numerous 
rumors of possible military operations that were aiming at occupying the 
Middle East oil fields. It seems that these rumors were, in large part, fueled 
by various press interviews of American government officials. Further, it 
appears that there were a number of misinformation campaigns, which 
contributed to Saudi fears that the oil embargo, in which the Kingdom was 
playing a key role, could get out of hand. The Saudis might have thought that 
these rumors could materialize. 

Carolus Lassila, the Ambassador of Finland to Saudi Arabia and Lebanon, 
whose perspective provides a new view of events, records an interesting story he 
had heard sometime earlier, likely before the end of the oil embargo. The source 
was a high-ranking advisor to Prince ‘Abdullah bin “Abdul “Aziz, who served the 
royal family from his position in Lebanon. Ambassador Lassila wrote: 


An interesting conclusion can be drawn from the Ambassador’s dispatch: the 
Saudis seemed to have been menaced by a disturbing misinformation campaign. 
According to the dispatch, there had been serious rumors circulating among the 
high-ranking Saudis in Beirut that the Saudi intelligence had spotted a team of 
agents from the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), whose aim, the Saudi 
source told, was to overthrow King Faisal.’* 


The ambassador continued, based on another earlier discussion he had 
had with the Saudi ambassador in Beirut, that he had learned that Faisal 
had been very unwilling to join the oil embargo, because joining it “risked 
his throne.” Interestingly, the ambassador recounted that the only power 
at the time that could really threaten the king’s rule was the United States. 


151p; 
Ibid. 

Henry Kissinger, Years of Upheaval (Boston, MA: Little Brown, 1982). 

17 Anwar Sadat asked the Saudis to end the embargo following negotiations with Kissinger. See, for instance, Ibid., 
892. 

8cuomen Oljykysymys ja Saudi-Arabia” (Finland’s Oil Trade and Saudi Arabia), Carolus Lassila (Ambassador, 
Embassy of Finland, Jeddah) Ahti Karjalainen (Minister of Foreign Affairs, Helsinki), April 16, 1976, J-46/19 
Saudi Arabia, Archives of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Finland. 
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Whatever the final reason was that led Faisal to decide to terminate the oil 
embargo, its termination was announced in March 1974—five months 
after it had begun.’” 

While the Arab oil embargo against the United States was no more, the 
potential threat of a new oil embargo continued to overshadow U.S.-Saudi 
relations. The Congressional feasibility study records that there were active 
discussions among various decision makers regarding the possibility and the 
circumstances under which the United States might use military force in an 
oil crisis. For instance, in a televised interview that had aired earlier, on 
January 7, 1974, James Schlesinger, the U.S. Secretary of Defense, bruited the 
idea of possible military response to end the oil embargo. Secretary 
Schlesinger mused that “one should not tempt fate by pushing the concept 
of national sovereignty too far. But the United States is dedicated, and has 
remained dedicated to the independence of free states.... We should recog- 
nize that the independent powers of sovereign states should not be used in 
such a way as would cripple that larger mass of the industrialized world.””° 

In a news conference at the Pentagon a week later, on January 14, 1974, 
Secretary Schlesinger commented that he did “not wish to dwell or speculate 
on particular sets of circumstances” in which the United States would use 
military force. He continued, saying that he thought Secretary Kissinger had 
indicated very clearly that “in the gravest emergency the United States would 
be prepared to have recourse to force, or would consider recourse to force 
under those circumstances.... We do not think that the circumstances are 
likely to arise.” Schlesinger also answered affirmatively to a question as to 
whether a military intervention in the Middle East was practical.” 

Publically, the Saudis continued to reiterate their threats of returning to 
the use of the oil weapon if their requests were not met. Thus, on July 22, 
1974, the Financial Times reported that Minister of Petroleum Yamani had 
warned that the oil embargo could be reimposed very soon unless the Arabs 
received assurances that Israel would give up territory conquered during the 
1967 war.” As the months passed, the specter of an oil embargo still 
remained. In the fall of 1974, Senator Fulbright paid a visit to Saudi 
Arabia. The Saudi newspaper Al Madina, among others, reported about the 
visit. According to a commentary that appeared in the newspaper, Fulbright 
had warned “his Arab friends of the possibility that a country like America 


1Nonetheless, it was a well-known fact that the oil embargo allowed considerable “leakage.” As the Congressional 
feasibility study points out, “some tankers with false manifests found their way directly from the Persian Gulf to 
U.S. ports. Others took devious routes with full Arab knowledge.” U.S. Congressional Research Service (CRS), Oil 
Fields as Military Objective: A Feasibility Study (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975), 3. 

20"Television Interview by Hugh Sidey, Washington Straight Talk,” January 7, 1974, The Agency Library, USIA, 
August 1974, 35. Transcript published in Oil Fields as Military Objective, Annex A. 

?'News Conference at the Pentagon, January 14, 1974, Defense Department Press Release, January 14, 1974, 2, 7-8, 
9, 11. Transcript published in Oil Fields as Military Objective, Annex A. 

22uC audi Warning to U.S. on Renewal of Oil Embargo,” Financial Times, July 22, 1974. FCO 8/2350. 
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might resort to military force in order to control the oil fields and ensure the 
continued flow of oil should there be an embargo.””? Indeed, the Saudis 
seemed to have taken the threat very seriously, or thus it appears, based on 
diplomatic reports.” 

On November 24, 1974, Ambassador Lassila made an interesting revela- 
tion. Sometime earlier, the Finn had a meeting with a close advisor to the 
royal family. The conversation had revealed that Saudi security forces had 
placed mines and other explosives in proximity to the oil fields’ critical 
infrastructure. Lassila wrote that the source had told him that he had been 
at the oil fields and seen these “explosive devices.” The advisor also added 
that the Saudi plan was “to explode the oil fields in five minutes” if necessary. 
At the end of his dispatch, Lassila remarked, “there has to be truth in the 
rumors that plans exist to occupy the oil fields.” He then wondered whether 
the possible U.S. military intervention had additional aims, perhaps in 
“replacing some of the existing regimes in the region.””” 

It was clear that the purpose of the American “psychological warfare” 
campaign was to put pressure on the House of Saud. On December 23, 
1974, Secretary of State Kissinger was asked in an interview with Business 
Week whether he anticipated the possibility of another oil embargo. Kissinger 
answered that he did not foresee it unless there was a war. “I don’t anticipate 
an oil embargo in the absence of war. I am not even sure of an oil embargo in 
the event of a war.””° Kissinger also replied to a question concerning whether 
he considered military action in response to escalating oil prices: 


[It is] a very dangerous course. We should have learned from Vietnam that it is 
easier to get into a war than to get out of it. I am not saying that there’s no 
circumstance where we would not use force. But it is one thing to use it in the case 
of a dispute over price; it’s another where there is some actual strangulation of the 
industrialized world.” 


Kissinger continued to iterate that the use of military force would be con- 
sidered only in the “gravest emergency.” When he was asked if he was 
worried about what the possible Soviet response would be in the Middle 
East if there were any military action against the oil producers, he answered: 


?3"Saudi Oil Policy” (report), British Embassy (Jeddah), September 4, 1974. No. 184. FCO 8/2350. 

4Both the Saudis and the Kuwaitis had increased the security of their oil fields. See for instance: “Mita Puhe USA:n 
Sotilaallisesta Interventiosta Saattaisi Tarkoittaa?” (What the U.S. military intervention could mean?) Carolus 
Lassila (Ambassador, Embassy of Finland, Jeddah), to Ahti Karjalainen (Minister of Foreign Affairs, Helsinki), 
November 24, 1974, R-129/37. Archives of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Finland, Helsinki; “Trying to Cope 
with the Looming Crisis,” Time, October 14, 1974, 7. 

Ibid. 

26K issinger on Oil, Food and Trade,” Business Week, January 13, 1975, 66-76; and “Exclusive Interview by Business 
Week, December 23, 1974,” Department of State Bulletin, January 27, 1975, 101. Transcript published in CRS, Oil 
Fields as Military Objective, 79. 

Ibid., 101. 
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I don’t think this is a good thing to speculate about. Any president who would 
resort to military action in the Middle East without worrying what the Soviets 
would do would have to be reckless. The question is to what extent he would let 
himself to be deterred by it. But you cannot say you would not consider what the 
Soviets would do. I want to make clear, however, that the use of force would be 
considered only in the gravest emergency.” 


This, however, was exactly what worried King Faisal of Saudi Arabia. On 
January 5, 1975, U.S. Ambassador James Akins reported: 


Minister of Petroleum Sheikh Ahmad Yamani told him [Akins] that the King 
[Faisal] was “depressed and worried by “American threats’ against Saudi Arabia.” 
Yamani also said that he had never seen the King “so worried and so questioning 
of his relationship with the United States.” Later that day, the King himself told 
Akins that he was “extremely disturbed” by the “series of ‘American threats’ 
against Saudi Arabia” that culminated in the Business Week interview.”” 


Yet publically, Kissinger was playing it cool. On January 10, 1975, a few 
days after Akins sent his report, Secretary of State Kissinger was asked how 
serious he thought the dangers of countries going to war over oil were. 
Kissinger answered, referring to the secretary of defense’s earlier statements 
when Schlesinger had explained that a “theoretical situation that might arise 
if the squeeze became excessive.” Kissinger continued that Schlesinger had 
emphasized that “this point had not yet been reached.”*° Again, at the end of 
the month, Kissinger held another press conference in which he was asked 
whether he thought it was a mistake to leave open the possibility of American 
military intervention in the Middle East oil fields in the gravest of emergen- 
cies. Kissinger responded that “the contingency... could arise only if warfare 
were originated against the United States. And I don’t foresee this.”** 

If such a use of force was to be approved, it was expected that the United 
States Congress would have to be involved in this process, especially in light 
of the War Powers Resolution of 1973. At a news conference held on 
January 21, 1975, President Gerald Ford confirmed this view. The president 
was asked whether, in the case of strangulation of the West by OPEC oil 
producers, he would be ready to use military force, and whether he would 
require a Congressional declaration of war or whether he would bypass this 
constitutional process. President Ford’s response was: “I can assure you that 
on any occasion where there was any commitment of the U.S. military 
personnel to any engagement we would use the complete constitutional 
process that is required of the President.”** 


8lbid. 

2%Editorial Note,” FRUS, Vol. XXXVII, Energy Crisis (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 2011), 108-109. 

"Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s Press Conference,” January 10, 1975, State Department News Release, 2-3. 

“Secretary of State Press Conference,” January 28, 1975, State Department News Release, 2-3. 

32“Drasident Ford’s News Conference of January 21, 1975," Department of State Bulletin, February 10, 1975, 179-180. 
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Returning to the Saudi side, King Faisal granted his last interview to the 
American television network CBS on March 23, 1975, just two days prior to 
his assassination by his nephew, Prince Faisal bin Musa‘id. A reporter asked 
the King what he thought of the American threat to use force if a new oil 
embargo was imposed. King Faisal’s answer: 


American officials at all levels have made it clear to us that what has been 
published in the international press is contrary to official U.S. policy and does 
not represent it in any way. We do not believe that any government with a little 
sense would accept to drag the world to total destruction. We do not think any 
American official would think of that.*’ 


Yet surely, the feasibility study, which was published a few months later, 
carried multiple messages—both open and concealed—to various interests 
groups and decision makers. Its main audience was, of course, the United 
States Congress. In the Letter of Transmittal dated August 21, 1975, 
Congressman Lee H. Hamilton (Democrat, Indiana), who at the time served 
as the Chairman of the Special Subcommittee on Investigations, summarized 
the findings of the study: 


Whatever the intent of the public and private speculation [concerning possible 
military intervention], the mere raising of the subject made the issue a major 
foreign policy concern in the United States and in our relations with several states 
around the world. This study was prompted by the attention given this issue and 
the concerns it raised both in the United States and abroad.... This study is not 
intended to fuel the controversy on the subject of possible military action to secure 
oil supplies but to provide a detailed and objective analysis of what such venture 
would entail. Its conclusions are significant. Such military operations would 
“combine high cost with high risks,” prospects for success would be poor, and 
penalty for failure enormous.** 


The Congressional feasibility study Oil Fields as Military Objectives 


At the request of the Special Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on International Relations, the Congressional feasibility study 
Oil Fields as Military Objectives was prepared in response to “a series of 
articles and statements, some by high ranking officials of the United States 
Government, which raised the possibility of military action to assure access 
to adequate oil supplies in the event of a crippling embargo against this 
country.”*” The Congressional Research Service of the Library of Congress 
conducted the study, and it was published in August 1975. It begins by 


33"King Faisal’s Last Interview as Distributed by Saudi Press Agency,” Middle East Economic Survey (MEES) 18, no. 24, 


34CRS, Oil Fields as Military Objectives, v. 
Ibid. 
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presenting “the primal problem” and explaining the vital interests of sover- 
eign states related to oil: 


The only vital national interest, by definition, is survival. States cease to exist if 
they fail to safeguard that essential. Threats to survival thus warrant severe 
countermeasures. Less crucial interests include national security, freedom of 
action, fundamental lifestyles, vigor and values. Life goes on if those elements 
are undercut, but conflicts often occur when people find physical and/or psycho- 
logical pains intolerable.... Economic warfare, most notably oil embargoes, cur- 
rently could threaten most modern societies, just as surely as nuclear weapons. 
Decrees of vulnerability depend on relationships between each country’s require- 
ments on one hand and its resources plus stockpiled reserves on the other.”° 


The report contended that armed intervention should be a last resort, 
“after all other efforts have been exhausted and survival is at issue.”*” One 
of its main theses was that “sustained sanctions by all or most of OPEC’s 
members would disrupt America’s fundamental lifestyle and degrade 
U.S. security... but not even a full scale OPEC oil embargo would 
threaten U.S. survival, our only vital interest.” Yet the study also noted 
that the vital interests of the United States’ major allies could swiftly be 
compromised.” In such an event, the purpose of the Congressional 
feasibility study was to examine factors attending a possible last-resort 
response by the United States to a “hypothetical, comprehensive oil 
embargo—military seizure of the oil fields.”*? The study consequently 
intended to “demonstrate potential problems, which might be met in 
considering such a course of action.”* 

Although the focus of the feasibility study was on the Middle East oil 
fields, it evaluated the success of a military action to occupy the oil fields of 
other OPEC oil producers as well—from Nigeria to Angola and from 
Venezuela to Libya and Algeria. The report concluded that it “has scanned 
several military options that might be open to the United States if OPEC 
imposed an embargo.”** It continued that, “in-depth studies of each would 
be essential if U.S. decision-makers sought to determine the most 
advantageous.” Ultimately, the feasibility study intended to provide per- 
spective, “so that the Congress if needed to, could participate most mean- 
ingfully in deliberations to determine the desirability and feasibility of any 
such action.”“* 
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The key question, as the feasibility study presented it, was: “at what 
juncture (if any) would the United States be justified in using armed 
forces to relieve pressures such as OPEC could impose?”*” The report 
put any military action in context by stating that “any decision to ease 
agonies at home and (if need be) assist allies would be conditional by 
political, economic, social, legal and moral factors.”*° The feasibility study 
listed several conditions for a successful military operation. It stated that 
if the nonmilitary conditions were entirely favorable, successful military 
operations would be assured only if the United States: 


Could satisfy all aspects of a five-part mission: seize required oil installations intact; 
secure them for weeks, months or years; restore wrecked assets rapidly; operate all 
installations without the owner’s assistance; and guarantee safe overseas passage 
for supplies and petroleum products.*” 


In the final analysis, “Whatever scene was selected, there could be no simple, 
cheap solutions,” as the study noted. “* Most importantly the feasibility study 
pointed out that the prospects of a military intervention were poor, and 
“plights of far-reaching political, economic, social, psychological, and per- 
haps military consequence the penalty for failure.”*” 

According to the report, a successful military operation to occupy the oil 
fields would principally depend on two prerequisites: that it would result in 
slight damage to key oil installations and that the Soviets would abstain from 
armed intervention. The study was pessimistic about these conditions and 
declared, “Since neither essential could be assured, military operations to 
rescue the United States... from an airtight oil embargo would combine high 
costs and high risks.”™ The feasibility study made it clear that 
“U.S. requirements to forces-in-being would skyrocket””’ if the essential oil 
production facilities were severely damaged before it could seize and defend 
them, or if Soviet military would intervene in strength. The risks of such an 
operation would also increase if the United States decided to help its allies. 
As such, the study concluded that “ends would fail to match means, even 
marginally.”** A failure in the U.S. military action, as such, would have 
meant a doomsday scenario for every nation. 

Finally, the feasibility study assessed that, in a worst-case scenario, such an 
operation would consume the U.S. strategic reserves: 
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Protracted military operations against OPEC in Latin America, West Africa, the 
Mediterranean, or Middle East would so strip U.S. strategic reserves that we would 
have little left to deal with small diversions, let alone honor treaty commitments.”* 


Moreover, such a resort to force could have compromised the United 
States’ strategic military interests in other geographic regions, most nota- 
bly in Cold War Europe. With exhausted U.S. strategic reserves, and 
further, an endangered ability to fulfill all of its NATO commitments, 
the European defense could have become much more vulnerable to 
possible hostile Soviet actions. 


The OPEC summit of March 1975 and Saudi public reactions 


The oil producers’ reacted to the threat of potential U.S. military action 
publically when OPEC held a summit, officially known as the “Conference 
of Sovereigns and Heads of State of OPEC Member Countries,” in Algiers 
in early March 1975. This was the first such summit that included the 
leaders of the member countries. The agenda of the meeting was mostly 
political in nature, and its urgency stemmed from the need to reconsider 
policy in the wake of the significant improvement of the economic and 
political positions of its member states, which had occurred since 
October 1973. At the close of the summit on March 7, 1975, the parties 
issued a fourteen-point “Solemn Declaration,” emphasizing the oil- 
producing nations’ sovereignty over their national resources, namely oil. 
The declaration reflected the political tensions which the 1973 oil crisis 
had created, and members’ fears of a potential economic or military 
confrontation with petroleum importers. As such, the summit denounced 
“any grouping of consumer nations with the aim of confrontation, and 
condemn[ed] any plan or strategy designed for aggression, economic or 
military, by such grouping or otherwise against any OPEC Member 
Country.””* 

So what is one to make of the Algiers Summit? More than thirty years 
ago, oil expert Pierre Terzian wrote that the OPEC summit of March 1975 
was “a highly ambitious enterprise, since it sought [to deal with] eco- 
nomic, political, and even military matters.”™ He argued that had Saudi 
Arabia played its cards differently at the gathering, OPEC might have 
diverted its attentions to another, more ambitious path, which would have 
enabled it “to embark on a broader political venture,””® and create a “new 
economic order.” According to a number of official U.S. diplomatic 
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communications from the mid-1970s, the administration was quite wor- 
ried about OPEC’s desire to become more powerful.” Yet this did not 
happen. It is very possible that the U.S. threat of using military force was 
the main factor that restrained Saudi Arabia from pursuing a more 
assertive OPEC policy. 

The Saudi leadership’s public reaction to the potential U.S. military threat can 
best be characterized as a public denial of its possibility. In an interview with the 
Beirut newspaper Al Anwar on April 1, 1975, Crown Prince Fahd asserted, “as for 
the threats, we do not take them, as we have mentioned, seriously.””” A similar 
attitude was expressed during the Minister of Petroleum Yamani’s interview with a 
Cairo newspaper, Al-Mussawar, on August 29, 1975, just a few weeks after the 
publication of the Congressional feasibility study. Yamani contended: 


We do not believe that it is possible for any power to occupy the oil fields by force 
of arms without exposing the world economy to catastrophe.... Thus, when we 
hear of threats to use force we are not at all disturbed or upset. As for [the] Arab 
deposits abroad, they may be exposed to retaliatory measures, but again the price 
to be paid for this would be excessive and we do not believe that any sensible 
government would embark on such a course.°° 


The same day, the Italian journal, L’Europeo also interviewed Yamani. 
The Saudi minister told the interviewer, “I will say it to you and say it 
again: in war, all means are legitimate.... The embargo is a political 
weapon directed exclusive against countries which help and support 
Israel in the Middle East conflict.” When the journalist asked Yamani 
about how Saudi Arabia reacted to the American threat of military inter- 
vention, he answered: 


Oh, I didn’t take it seriously. Neither did the Saudi government take it seriously. It 
was a question of a war of nerves, a game to show that our oil used as a weapon 
was not in fact a weapon. A resort to military intervention in order to occupy the 
oil fields of the OPEC countries would have been suicide for the Americans: 
something like dropping an atomic bomb on Moscow. Before destroying us they 
would have destroyed the Western economy. Kissinger himself, when he came 
here, said that such action would not re-enter the planning of America policy. And 
Ford has said so too.°! 


About two weeks later, the Foreign and Commonwealth Office in London 
commented on Yamani’s interview with L’Europeo with the following words: 
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All I need to say, I think, on this point is that the spirit and letter of the article are 
echt? Yamani and the Yamani that we have come to know and love (some of us at 
least). He really is a past-master at producing an unrivalled mélange to high 
intelligence, supreme self-confidence, complete mastery of his subject and the 
whole laced with the tiniest delicious drop of arrogance and veiled insolence. 


What is a common denominator with most of these Saudi interviews and state- 
ments is that they represent a combination of public denial of the seriousness of the 
potential threat and warning of cataclysmic consequences if such a military action 
should take place. Nevertheless, the public denial of the seriousness of the military 
threat does not mean that the Saudis were not genuinely worried about the 
contingency. Indeed, the stakes were very high for both the United States and 
the Saudis. Despite these challenges, the strategic partnership between the two 
countries prevailed and was even strengthened. 


Conclusions 


Finally, a few important questions need to be addressed. Did the Saudis 
misjudge the risks and benefits concerning the oil embargo, and why did 
the oil embargo not achieve any real political change? The Saudis may have 
miscalculated some of the costs and benefits of imposing the embargo, but 
surely they were shrewd enough to make decisions based on their own 
interests. This was true concerning both the initiation and the revocation 
of the embargo. Perhaps they realized that the risk was too high and the 
benefits too low to continue the embargo. The same is true concerning 
imposing it again. What we do know now is that Riyadh never would go 
so far as to repeat an oil embargo after 1973. 

In the United Sates, the Congressional feasibility study had its domestic 
and international audiences. Domestically, the main audience was indispu- 
tably Congress, and the study was structured to challenge the policies of the 
Ford administration. Internationally, the audience seems to have been more 
diverse. Here, this study has intended to examine mainly the U.S.-Saudi 
connection. It seems that the primary aim of going public with the military 
plans was not only to show the Saudis and the other OPEC oil producers the 
gravity with which the United States considered the threat brought about by 
the embargo. Washington sent clear signals that it would not tolerate another 
oil embargo, and also underscored to OPEC oil producers how vulnerable 
they actually were. In addition, the report made it plain that if the oil fields in 
the Middle East were vulnerable to American military actions, they were also 
susceptible to the use of force by the Soviets or other hostile nations. It also 
appears that going public with the contingency plans was a means of 
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demonstrating to other prospective cartels or producers of strategic raw 
material that the principles discussed in the feasibility study “could be 
applied to potential crises concerning other critical resources later in this 
century.”™ In his memoirs, Henry Kissinger relates to this particular issue by 
noting that “the last thing we wanted was to have to deal with a super cartel 
encompassing all the raw material producers.”® 

The OPEC summit of 1975, despite its ambitious attempts to strengthen 
the oil producers’ position against the Western industrialized nations, and 
most notably against the United States, did not bring the organization more 
influence or prestige. A more in-depth analysis as to whether the Saudis 
actually wanted OPEC to be more powerful will have to be spared for 
another study. Nonetheless, the answer is probably no, as the result could 
have posed a strategic threat to Riyadh’s interests. Moreover, it is very 
possible that the U.S. threat of using military force—in other words, the 
successful psychological warfare campaign—was one of the main reasons the 
House of Saud demurred from making OPEC more powerful, as well as from 
imposing another oil embargo. In fact, the next summit, scheduled to meet in 
Baghdad five years later in September 1980, was postponed indefinitely due 
to the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq War. It would not be until 2000 that another 
OPEC summit was held. 

Furthermore, what emerges from the events in this study is that Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger acted both publically and behind the scenes as one 
of the main architects of forming the new strategy for tackling the oil crisis 
that followed the oil embargo. The true impact of the embargo was surely 
psychological, just as Kissinger observed. Moreover, warfare, even if only 
psychological, can be based on deception. This fact would also explain the 
success of the alleged misinformation campaigns. Saudi Arabia, on the one 
hand, was eventually unwilling to engage in a second oil embargo unless the 
United States took military action against it. Washington, on the other hand, 
attempted to affect Riyadh’s calculus in formulating its oil policy while not 
committing itself to war. 

Finally, the misinformation campaigns, as well as the political pressure 
that targeted the Saudis following the oil embargo, likely were intended to 
remind Saudi Arabia that it needed an outside power—that is, a partner 
whose strategic interests intertwined with its own—to provide it with vital 
security guarantees. Since the 1960s, the United States had assumed this role, 
and it would continue to do so. Yet the flipside of this strategic relationship 
was that the external power could set constraints on how much leeway the 
Saudi Kingdom ultimately had in its decision making concerning oil policy. 
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